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ORIGINAL. 


THE STAGE COACH. 


In these days, when the steamboat and 
nilroad have superseded all the other 
modes of conveyance, we hear very little 
about the old fashioned stage-coach. For 
our part, however, we shall always retain 
adelightful impression of this venerable 
and time-honored mode of travelling. The 
opportunities which it affords the traveller 
tosee the country through which he is 
passing, the advantages for social inter- 
course which it possesses, as well as the 
motion of the vehicle itself, give it, as far 
ascomfort and pleasure are concerned, a 
great advantage over the noisy car of the 
railroad, which always gives us a head- 
ache, and renders it almost impossible to 
hold any conversation. 

After this long introduction, the reader 
will perhaps be ready to listen to a story 
connected with a journey in one of the 
above named vehicles. It was in the 
spring of 1838, that a stage-coach filled 
with passengers, wound its way along a 
mountainous road in the northern part of 
the State of Vermont. Among the pas- 
wngers was a young man in a sailor’s 
dress, who attracted our interest by his 
frank and noble countenance, and his kind- 
ness to a little girl who sat next to him, 
and whose pale face showed her to be in 
ilhealth. A father could not have been 
more attentive to the wants of his child, 
than was this rough son of the sea to the 
little girl’s comfort, and the grateful look 
which she turned upon him, seemed to be 
wuficient return for her kind friend. 

At length, after watching with interest 
the sun-burnt face of the young sailor, and 
the pale face of the little girl, we ventured 
to offer the child a small picture story 
book, which we happened to have with us. 
She received it with great pleasure, and 
began to turn over the Icaves to look at 
the pictures it contained. This served as 
asort of introduction to the young sailor, 
and a conversation was commenced be- 
tween us, in which he gave the history of 
his own life, and explained his interest in 
thechild beside him. This history bore 
40 much of interest in it, that we will give 
it to our readers. 

It was many years before, that James 
Munroe, (this was the sailor's name,) had 
left his native village to go to sea. His 
mother was very unwilling at first, that 
her son should pursue, this mode of life, 
but she finally gave her consent, and 
James left his home in Vermont for the 

azardous life of a sailor. Since that 
time, he had not seen his mother, nor had 
he heard from her except on one occasion 

ma townsman, who assured him that 
she was in good health, and comfortable 
&rcumstances. 

On returning from his last voyage, James 
found himself elevated to the position of 
mate in the ship, in which he had so long 








served in an inferior capacity. His 
abilities however as a sailor were 
very great, and the Captain had 
= become very much attached to him. 
= An event occurred, which com- 
pletely marred the pleasure of this 
} promotion. Jack B » who had 
# been for a long time James’s friend, 
and who was the most true hearted 
M honest sailor on board, died just 
| before ‘they reached port, and left 
his dying injunction with his friend, 
to find out his little daughter, and 
see that she did not suffer. 

The little girl, who had so much 
interested us, was the child of 
James’s friend, and he had taken her from 
a miserable place in the city, and was now 
going to carry her to his own home, and 
leave her with his mother, to be taken care 
of and educated. In the healthy moun- 
tain air of his native village, the young 
sailor hoped the roses would return to the 
cheek of his little charge. 

“And as long as the child lives, and 
James Munroe has a dollar in his pocket, 
she shall want for nothing.” 

Thus finished the young man’s story, 
and as he ended, the stage drove up to the 
Innin the village of B., and we separated. 
But it will be long, ere that story, heard 
in the Vermont stage-coach, and the faces 
of that generous sailor and that pale child, 
will fade from our memory. M. W. D. 


Biography. 

















ORIGINAL. 


ELEANORA OF AQUITAINE. 
Queen of Henry Second of England. 
BORN 1123—pr1ED 1204. 


Eleanora was the daughter of William 
Count de Poiton, and of one of the daught- 
ers of Raymond of Thoulouse, it is not 
mentioned which. 

Eleanora’s father, fell in battle, in his 
attempts to maintain Antioch, that bul- 
wark of the Holy Land, against the assaults 
of pagans and infidels. Eleanora was now 
left the care of her grandfather, William 
9th of Aquitaine, who was one of the ecar- 
liest and most liberal patrons of the arts. 
His poems were much celebrated, and 
were considered models of imitation for all 
succeeding troubadors. 

The grandfather of Eleanora had been 
very gay, and even incorrect in his youth: 
and at the age of 68, he wished to devote 
some time before his death, to meditation 
and praycr. When Eleanora was fourteen 
years of age, he commenced his career of 
self denial, by summoning his peers, and 
making known to them, his intention of 
abdicating his throne in favor of his grand- 
daughter, to whom they all took the oaths 
of allegiance. He then declared his pro- 
ject of uniting his kingdom of Aquitaine 
with France, by giving Eleanora in mar- 
riage to the heir of Louis le Gros. ‘ The 
barons agreed to, this provided;their laws 
and customs should be allowed to remain 
inviolate, and the consent of Eleanora could 
be obtained.” 

Immediately after this, Louis and Elea- 
nora were marricd with great pomp, and 
the youthful pair were crowned Duke and 


r Duchess of Aquitaine, August Ist, 1137. 


Scarcely was this ceremony concluded, cre 
the young couple were summoned to the’ 
death bed of Louis 6th of France, that ad- 
mirable king and lawgiver. His dying 
words, were, “‘ Remember, royalty is a 
public trust, for the exercise of which a rig- 








orous account will be exacted by Him who 
has the whole disposal of crowns and 
sceptres.”” 

These words were strongly impressed 
upon the mind of Louis the Seventh, but 
with Eleanora it was late in life ere they 
were recalled, and pondered upon. Elea- 
nora was very beautiful, and had been ed- 
ucated in all the accomplishments of the 
South; she was a fine musician, and com- 
posed and sang the sweet songs of Provence. 
She was greatly beloved by her southern 
subjects, who always welcomed with joy 
her coming from Paris, and mourned 
when she was obliged to return to the Court 
of her husband. ‘A Court whose morals 
were severe, and where the rigid rules of 
St. Bernard were observed by her husband, 
as ifhis palace had been a convent.” Very 
different was the rule of Eleanora, in the 
citics of the South. There, all was gaye- 
ty, and the song and dance were kept up 
night after night, apparently without wea- 
riness or satiety. These amusements were 
little suited to the austere habits of Louis, 
yet the influence of Eleanora was great 
over her husband, and he appears to have 
been fondly attached to his gay queen at 
that period. 

It was at this time that St. Bernard 
preached the crusade at Vezalia, in Bur- 
gundy.) King Louis and Queen Eleanora 
with all their Court, came to hear the elo- 
quent saint; and such an influence did 
his preaching have upon the King, that he 
resolved to carry fire and sword into the 
Holy Land, and to destroy thousands of 
his fellow creatures, who had never offend- 
ed, or even heard of him. Eleanora with 
her ladies, resolved to accompany him, 
and herself and suit much impeded the 
steps and disconcerted the plans of Louis 
and his army, and although Louis conduct- 
ed himself with great skill and courage, 
in his difficult enterprise, “‘ yet no pru- 
dence or foresight could counteract the 
misfortune of being encumbered with an 
army of fantastic women.” 

After many perils and detentions, Louis 
and Eleanora arrived safely in their own 
dominions in 1148. About this time, re- 
ports greatly to the disadvantage of the 
Queen, came to the ears of Louis, and they 
were so well founded, that he would im- 
mediately have obtained a divorce: ‘* but 
for the persuasions of his minister, who 
pointed out to him the troubles which 
would accrue to France by the relinquish- 
ment of the ‘ great Provence dower,’ and 
that his daughter, the princess Maria, would 
be deprived of her mother’srich inheritance, 
if the Queen were at liberty to marry 
again.” 

This remonstrance so far prevailed with 
the king, that Eleanora was permitted to 
reside at Paris, with all her usual state and 
dignity, as long as the minister lived, which 
was four years. She was however closely 
watched, and was not permitted to visit 
her Southern dominions. EstEL Le. 
(To be Continued.) 
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ORIGINAL. 


AN INDIAN VISITATION IN 1698. 


In the year 1698, the Rev. Mr. Raw- 
son of Mendon, and the Rev. Mr. Danforth 
of Taunton, spent nearly a month in visit- 
ing the several plantations of Indians in 
the bounds of Massachusetts. They were 
requested to do so by the Commissioners 
for the propagation of the gospel among 
the Indians. The following facts drawn 





from the report made by them, shows how 
much had been done at that tlme in the 
work of converting the Indians. 

At Little Compton, they found two con- 
gragations who were constant in their at- 


‘tendance upon the public worship of God. 


Samuel Church, an Indian, was the preach- 
er of one congregation, which met at Sa- 
conet. He had ordinarily about forty hear- 
ers. About ten of them could’read the 
Bible, and more were well instructed in 
the Catechisms. The other congregation 
consisted of eleven families: most of the 
men could read, many of the children could 
say their catechisms. ‘Three of the adults 
were members of the church. 

At Dartmouth, they found a church 
with forty communicants. The word was 
preached twice each Sabbath. About one 
hundred and twenty persons were constant 
hearers, and nearly all the children could 
read. An Indian, whose English name 
was William Simmons, was the pastor. 

At Winthrop’s Island were nine families, 
embracing about thirty persons; most of 
them could read well and were members 
of the church at Martha’s Vineyard. An 
Englishman taught them on the Sabbath. 

On Martha’s Vineyard was a church 
at Chilmark, containing sixty-four mem- 
bers. Of this church, an Indian named 
Japhet was pastor. With him was joined 
Abel, a ruling elder, who preached to a 
part of the church living at too great a dis- 
tance to attend on the ministry of Japhet. 
The whole church came together on com- 
munion seasons. Their children were well 
instructed in their catechisms. 

At Gayhead, there was a congregation 
of about two hundred and fifty souls; they 
had Abel and Elisha for preachers. At 
Edgartown, there were one hundred and 
thirty-six persons who had Job Russel for * 
their minister. There were also two other 
congregations, embracing about three hun- 
dred souls. 

At Nantucket, they found five congrega- 
tions, containing in all, about five hundred 
adults. Among them were two regularly 
organized churches, having each about 
twenty members. 

At Sandwich, they found two assem- 
blies of Indians. One of them had an 
English preacher. They were in all, three 
hundred and forty-eight souls. At Marsh- 
pee, there were about three hundred souls, 
who had-a well qualified Indian preacher, 
named Papmonit. At other places on the 
Cape, they found about five hundred 
persons, who had preachers of their own 
nation. Within the township of Plymouth, 
there were about two hundred souls who 
received regular instruction from English 
or Indian teachers. 

At Natick, they found several hundred 
men, women, and children, and a church 
with ten members. The pastor, Daniel 
Tokkohwompait, was ordained by the apos- 
tle Elliot. An Indian town was formed 
at Natick, in 1651, and a church was or- 
ganized there in 1660. Ten years after- 
wards, there were between forty and fifty 
communicants. 

From the facts given above, it appears 
that our fathers were not as careless in re- 
gard to the spiritual welfare of the Indians, 
as some have supposed. Great labor was 
necessary to produce the results we have 
glanced atabove. Many more intcresting 
facts might be stated, for there were many 
assemblies of praying Indians who were 
not visited by Rawson and Danforth. The 
number of praying Indians scattered 
throughout Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land, amounted to thousands. 

We hear much said of the cruelties and 
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and oppressions of the Indians by our 
fathers. A careful study of the history 
of those times will show that our fathers 
designed to treat them with justice, and 
wherein they failed, it was the result of 
error in judgmnnt, rather than want of 
principle. Elliot led the way to the work 
of converting the Indians in 1646. Pre- 
vious to that time, there had been cases 
of individual conversion, but no general 
gatherings to hear the gospel, had taken 
place. The work went forward. Many 
able gnd excellent men engaged in it, and 
numerous Indian churches were gathered. 
Many redeemed savages are now rejoicing 
in glory with our fathers. 7 & 
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ORIGINAL. 


VISIT TO ST. HELENA. 


Bark Zineart, aT Sea, June 29, 1849, 
Lat. 28 deg. N. Long. 57 deg. W. 


To the Editor of the Youth's Companion : 

Dear Sir:—I took the liberty of writing 
to you from Singapore, in Dec. 1847, 
when I informed you that my dear parents 
were missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and that the health of both had failed, and 
they feared they should soon have to leave 
the mission field, which they did a few 
months since, and this will account for my 
dating as I have above. 

This day, (Tuesday) ‘being the day for 
attending to composition, mamma allowed 
me to write you a few lines to tell you 
something of the good that I hope has re- 
sulted from reading the Youth’s Compan- 
ion to the sailors of the English ship in 
which we took passage from Singapore to 
St. Helena, and a few things respecting 
that island. 

Thad with me the back numbers of the 
Companion, comprising three volumes, 
which I intended to have bound on reach- 
ing America, but they were now so soiled 
from tarred hands, that they are not fit for 
that purpose. On the sailor’s asking for 
papers to read, I handed them a few num- 
bers of the Companion, which, contrary to 
my expectation, interested them much. I 
then from time to time, during our long 
passage, lent them more, always selecting 
those which had something on temperance 
(as I saw they were fond of spirits, ) togeth- 
er with marine stories and anecdotes. 

The result was, that several of them, 
with whom my brother and I had talked 
on the subject, told us they had resolved 
to “knock off grog,” and what is better, 
on our arrival at St. Helena, several of 
them seemed to be seriously impressed and 
one at least earnestly inquiring ‘* what shall 
I do to be saved.” 

When we came in sight of St. Helena, much 
of what I had read in Parley’s Magazine, 











Youth’s Companion, and other books re- 
specting it, and the notable prisoner con- 
fined there, came to mind, and excited in- 
terest. 

The island, it is safd,is of an oblong 
square form, and is about 26 miles round. 
In sailing round the cast side, which ships 
generally do, the steep rocky cliffs present 
a sterile and unfavorable aspect. There 
are deep narrow vallies and high peaked 
hills, some of a conical form, and appear 
from the sea without vegetation. James 
town, the principal settlement, is in James 
valley, on the north-west side of the island, 
opposite which is a narrow, but good an- 
chorage for vessels, and the best perhaps 
to be found around it. Before reaching 
the harbor, we saw roads cut into the 
nearly perpendicular cliffs, and several for- 
tifications for defence. James Valley ex- 
tends about two miles inward: it is very 
narrow, perhaps not more than from 156 
to 200 yards wide, near the sea, and grad- 
ually lessening in width as it stretches 
back. “ At the head of the valley, a small 
limpid stream pours its waters over a per- 
pendicular rock, one hundred feet in height. 
From the pure waters of this stream, the 
shipping that touch, (about 1000 of va- 
rious nations) are supplied by boats with 
tanks. 

The town presents a romantic appear- 
ance, owing to the overhanging cliffs. The 
hill on the right, on entering the valley 
from the sea, is called Ladder Hill, from 
the fact that steps or ladder have been cut 
in the solid rock to the top, at an expense 
of $4000; it is 600 feet in height, and a 
railing at the side to enable persons to 


hold on and steady themselves when as- 
cending or descending. No stranger or 
citizen, I believe, is allowed this privilege, 
unless he has permission from the town 
major. It is said to be dangerous to de- 
scend this ladder, as it creates a giddiness 
in some to look down the fearful height. 
It is said that a Frenchman not long since, 
lost his life; becoming giddy, he fell, and 
was dashed to pieces. 

Soldiers and others are accustomed to 
pass down in a very few minutes, some ap- 
parently sliding on the railing ~-ith thejr 
hands. 

The hill is very steep, 2s was said, form- 
ing an angle of between 70 or 80 deg. from 
the horizon. On the top of the hill there 
is a considerable space of level ground, on 
which there is a fort and military estab- 
lishment. There are 400 soldiers at pres- 
ent stationed there, and at the other forti- 
fications. The hill on the other side, is 
100 feet less in height, but more rugged. 

James town extends more than a 
mile up the valley, and contains, we were 
told, about 2,500 or 3000 inhabitants, near- 
ly or quite half the population of the whole 
island. The houses are built of stone, pro- 
cured by blasting from the overhanging 
cliffs; they are generally low, but neat, 
and the whole appearance of the place is 
very inviting to the weary voyager, after 
the storms and perils which often attend 
** doubling the Cape.” i 

There are two places for public yorship ; 
one of the Church of England, the other 
the Scotch Dissenter, the pastor of the lat- 
ter, has done much good, especially among 
the lower classes of society. 

There is much respect paid to the Sab- 
bath. The market and the ships are clos- 
ed the whole day, and’ no provision is al- 
lowed to be carried.to the ships in harbor 
on that day. 

There is a wall crossing the valley near 
the sea, and shutting in the whole town. 
The gates are guarded by soldiers, and are 
closed at nine o’clock at night, when all 
ingress and egress is excluded. 

In avalley some distance south of James 
Valley, I think called: Lemon, the negroes 
taken from the slave-ships, captured by the 
British cruisers on the coast of Africa; are 
kept till they can be sent to the West In- 
dies or elsewhere. The slave ships are 
sent here, and sold generally for a small 
sum and broken up. A few days before 
our arrival, 172 negroes were landed, tak- 
en from a small schooner of about 20 tons, 
found unseaworthy, and destroyed as soon 
as taken. This fact may give us some idea 
of the horrors of the slave trade as it still 
exists. In March, a slave schooner was 
sentin with 550 slaves, and in Feb., two 
schooners, one with 411 and the other 
with 800 slaves, all taken on the coast of 
Africa. Some of these schooners lay in 
the harbor dismantled, and did not seem 
large enough to stow away 200 persons 
with any prospect of their living for a 
month. : 

When the bodies of those slayes who 
die on the island are examined, it‘is said 
they almost always are found to have had, 
and died from, disease of the heart. Can 
it not then be said, that the poor Africans, 
torn from their relatives, friends and coun- 
try, die of a broken heart? But enough 
of this. 

The objects which still seem of the most 
interest to visiters, are the house at Long- 

wood, where Napoleon resided, and the 
tomb where he was interred. I could not 
visit these places on account of the extrava- 
agant charge for a horse and vehicle, (two 
pounds sterling, besides additional charges, 
if one enters the house or tomb,) and for 
once I regretted that I was poor, but as 
my father managed to go at a comparative- 
ly reasonable rate, I plied him with ques- 
tions on his return, and learned the follow- 
ing facts. 


sents quite a contrast to the naked rocks 
seen on sailing around it. Although there 
are deep chasms or vallies and high peaked 
hills, some of them nearly destitute of veg- 
etation, yet the greater part are covered 
with verdure, and afford sustenance for cat- 
tle and sheep. A few ledges of soft rock 
seen in some places, but not rugged. The 
soil consists of various kinds of clay, in 
some parts of yellow mixed with sand, 
and in others, of red or blue with here 
and there a thin covering of black loam, 
and almost entirely free from stone. The 





soil, although not rich in any part of the 


He says the interior of the isfitd, fre-" 


island, yet in some vallies where any con- 
siderable attention is paid to cultivation, 
produces some fruit and vegetables, but lit- 
tle attention, however, is paid to cultiva- 
tion. ‘There are no forests on the island, 
and but few trees of any kind. In the vi- 
cinity of Longwood, there is a species of 
trees, indigenous to the island, called the 
gumwood, which we have not seen in any 
other part of the East. There is also a 
considerable number of fir, probably also 
indigenous, but do not grow to any con- 
siderable size, the largest only about a foot , 
in diameter, near the ground, and from 20 
to 40 feet in height. These with red wil- 
lows, and a few trees introduced from oth- 
er parts, and some low shrubbey, constitute 
the chief vegetation of the island, except 
grass. The mists from the ocean, driven 
by the trade winds, settle round the high 
hills, and produce gentle showers, which 
cool the atmosphere. There are, however, 
sometimes, severe droughts. Lightning 
is sometimes seen, but thunder never 
heard. 

Longwood, so called from the number 
of gumwood trees, formerly growing there, 
is five miles from the landing at James 
town, and more than half way ascending. 
For some distance, the ground is level, and 
covered with grass, and the prospect is fine ; 
it is 1770 feet above the level of the sea. 
The house in which Napoleon resided is 
low, built of stone, and at present, in a di- 
lapidated condition. The rooms are small, 
one called his billiard room, is about 22 by 
18 feet, the rest considerably smaller, ex- 
cept his library. One of the rooms is at 
present used as a stable for horses, and 
another for a windmill. The premises 
around, said to be once under cultivation, 
now lies waste; but still the house and 
premises rents for the sum of £150 sterling 
a year, which sum, besides the support of 
a family, is expected to be realized from 
visitors, who pay two shillings English, 
(nearly fifty cents) for entering the house. 
Two tavern keepers, (one of them an 
American,) not far,distant, probably obtain 
their support from the same source. The 
grave is about a mile in a direct line, near 
the town, and a little to the left of the 
road to Longwood. It is at the head ofa 
deep valley, covered with a _ beautiful 
sward. Nearitis a small dwelling house, 
with some trees around it, ,where visiters 
are requested to enter their names, and that 
of the ship in which they came, and to pay 
half a crown, (2s. and 6d. English) for the 
privilege of entering the tomb. It is some 
50 yards from the house, has a circular 
board fence around it, and a red willow 
tree of medium size near it; there are a 
few others of different species, small but 
not with wide spreading branches in the 
enclosure. The grave is covered by a shed 
about 12 or 14 feet square, thatched 
with grass. The grave is 8 1-2 feet long, 
5 1-2 feet wide, and 8 deep, except in the 
middle, a sufficient space to admit the cof- 
fin, is one or two and a half fect deeper. It 
is walled up with rough stone and plaster. 
As you are about to enter, an old super- 
annuated English soldier, who is stationed 
there to admit visitors, steps down before 
you, and in a loud andsolemn tone, com- 
mences an oration something as follows : 
“Here once laid the remains of the great 
Napoleon, who once made the governments 
of Europe tremble to their base,” &c. &c. 
Within a few yards of the grave, there is a 
spring of excellent water, from which it is 
said the Emperor, while at Longwood, was 
daily applied. 

By the way, that story formerly current 
in the papers, concerning the heart of Na- 
poleon being carried away by a rat, after 
the post mortem examination, we are as- 
sured by our Consul that itis not true. 

Neither had he, nor the eloquent soldier 
at the grave, who were questioned on the 
subject, ever heard, of “‘ Henrictta Burt,” 
the Emperor’s little flower girl, who is 
mentioned in a French reminiscence of 
him. 

But I must stop, as I may have already 
wearied you with the length, and particu- 
larity of my letter. I remain dear sir, 

Your obliged young friend, 
8. 0. Y. 
—EEEE 

Earty Poverty a Brrsstnc.—An 
English judge being asked what contribu- 
ted most to his success atthe bar, replied, 
“*Some succeed by great talent, some by 
miracle, but the majority by commencing 
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THE CIRCUS. ae" 
A few weeks ago, there was a circus of ° pe 
the island of Nantucket, and many of th ene 
inhabitants attended the exhibition, [J i144 w 
cannot tell the children, what sort of a ton t 
exhibition a circus is, for I never visite day 
one in my life ; but I know this, that itif sons 
not the place good people, old or young nif 
would wish to visit if they thought a fey count 
moments of the sin of so doing. Some sy of ger 
they only went out of curiosity; but thi gonce 
is no excuse. We should never attenj offices 
any exhibition which is not calculated t) from | 
make us wiser and better. Why, let mel oct ch 
tell you, dear children, even the American 
Indians, who have never had kind parent, 
and Sabbath school teachers, to tell they 
what is right, despise such exhibitions, : 
Once there was a party of Indians invited A ° 
to attend a theatre, which is a place som.{§| comm 
what similar to a circus, and they went capita 
but were not interested in the perfom.—§ ing 0 
ances; and when it was over, and they counts 
were asked about it, instead of saying thi Scotcl 
exhibition was an excellent one, they only the tit 
said, ‘One man played the fiddle, anf missic 
another man played the fool.”” They wer alt., 
not at all pleased, and wondered that whit( the re 
men could be so gratified with such thing ff “ T 
I wonder too. , the so 
Little Freddy is only about seven yeanfM der si 
old, and is a much smaller boy than manj the tr 
who read this paper. He had twelve anifif of the 
a half cents, or a ninepence, as the Nevi™ himse 
York shilling is called in New Englani i These 
and with this money he could go to the cir going 
cus—indeed the money was given him {fej in ea 
that purpose. But little Freddy was: reques 
scholar in the Baptist Sabbath school, anti until 
no doubt his teacher had often told hin conve: 
about the heathen children who have mf sons, | 
Sabbath schools, or teachers, or papen{™ their : 
to teach them how to be good childrenfij tinue 
that so God would bless them, and at lat} so th 
save them in heaven; or else his pious moth conve! 
er had told him these things,or he had hearif among 
the minister speak of the heathen. fj the di 
some one or all of these ways, he haij™ classes 
heard tnat there were children in far-oiff Christ 





















lands without Bibles, and with no kini 
teachers or pious friends ; and little Fred- 
dy could not spend his money for what wa 
worse than nothing, while such was the 
case. 
Well, what did he do withit then? F& 
put it in the missionary box. Though he 
had but ninepence to give, yet he knev 
that even that nine-pence might do mud 
good. It was enough to buy one Te 
tament, at least. And now, dear children, 
which of the Nantucket boys do you think 
did right—those who went to the circus, 
or little Freddy, .who gave his ninepenceti 
the heathen? 1 think little Freddy. Ani 
perhaps hereafter, Freddy will become: 
minister of the blessed Gospel, and go him- 
self as a missionary to the very heathen t 
whom he has now given his ninepent. 
Of one thing I feel assured, and that is, i 
Frederick acts thus through all his lif, 
denying himselfin order to do good to oth 
ers, he will be blessed of God, and afte 
death dwell with the Saviour for everit 
heaven. May all who read this, ‘ do like 
wise.”’—Nantucket, 1847. [S. S. Adv. 
Sabbath School. 
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A TRUE NOBLEMAN. 
In the course of an address made bt 
Lord Roden, at the anniversary of the Trish 
Sunday School Society in Dublin, thi 
nobleman said :—‘I became a_teachet 
of a Sunday School in 1819, and from 
that period up to the present, with off She 
course the exception of being occasionally [Rtam 
called away from it by various other duties, fRever 
Ihave always been enrolled as one engaged Pusan 
in such an office, and I can sincerely sajfPor } 


that the result of that object has fully af Wil 
swered every expectation and desire which Mey a 
the fondest feeling of my heart entertained. fPrer t 
Our Sunday School now consists upon a iad gc 
average, of about fifty boys and eightyften; 
girls; I have the privilege of teaching the} thei 
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head class among the boys, now young 
men, but in the course of instruction yp 
the school we are now teaching the chil-IMg 
dren of those who have been taught and 
sent out in the world from our school, and 
I could name several—I know many ® 








without a shilling.” 


them—and there are many of the number 
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whom I am not able to name,—but I trust 
I shall see them where their names shall | 
appear as the fruits of the instruction 
which they received from the knowledge 
_of that blessed book, which is the grand 
































‘US Of object of Sunday School teaching. I could 
of th name several of our Sunday School schol- 
. I ars who never received any other instruc- 
of anf tion than what they derived from the Sun- 
‘sited day School, who are now filling most re- 
t itis sponsible and high stations in their sphere 
oung# of life, throughout different parts of the 
afewf country. One or two of them are stewards 
ne say of gentlemen who repose the greatest confi- 
it thal gence in them; others are filling menial 
orp offices as servants in houses; and I hear 
ated ty 


from those who employ them the great- 
est character.” 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION 
AMONG THE JEWS IN HUNGARY. 

A very remarkable revival of religion 
commenced among the Jews at Pesth, the 
capital of Hungary, just before the break- 
ing out of the recent insurrection in that 
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they country. The Rev. Mr. Smith, of the 
‘ing the Scotch Free Church, who was laboring at 
ey onl the time among the Jews at Pesth, ata 
le, anim missionary meeting in London, on the 6th 
oy wera alt., related the following particulars of 
t whitem the reviyal : 


“The work commenced in a little boy, 
theson of a Jew. Shortly. after his el- 
der sister was brought to a knowledge of 
the truth, and through the instrumentality 
of these two, God was pleased to bring to 
himself other members of the same family. 
These two disciples were in the habit of 
going into their secret chamber, and there, 
in earnest prayer, they poured out their 
requests to God, and they gave him no rest 
util their petitions were heard, in the 
conversion of the father, mother, the eldest 
sons, and two of the daughters, and also 
their servant; and to this hour they con- 
tinue faithful. ‘The work has proceeded 
so that, within a short period, we have 
conversions from every class of society— 
among merchants, in the medical class, in 
the divinity class, and among the laboring 
dasses, all brought to the knowledge of 
Christ. And these conversions were ac- 
companied with a large outpouring of the 
spirit of prayer. The young converts were 
acustomed to spend whole nights in pray- 
t. They would divide the nights into 
watches, one party rising to pray while the 
other was at rest, and thus they persevered 
util God poured out his blessing. Such 
were the effects produced, that people now 
think very differently of what pure Chris- 
tanity is, to what they did. We were 
everywhere well received by the Jews, and 
heard with attention and respect ; so that 
the sound of the glorious gospel was heard 
inall parts of Hungary. 
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Ryo = Nursery. 
neathen 0 
ninepente. MARCIA. 
_ that 8" Let me tell the children about Marcia. 
1 his lif Nobody said Marcia was a handsome child; 
od to OM de had neither curling hair nor blue eyes, 
, and alt? find one of her legs was smaller than the 
for ever ther, which made her a little lame. She 
do liked not dance or play upon the piano, 
S. Adv. Br draw or paint. She was notan accom- 
———— Plished little girl, as some children who 
ol. tn do allthese things arecalled. Neither 

AS bad she a hat and feather, or a fine pelisse, 
ot hor did she wear trimmings of fringe and 
\N- buttons. Her dress was very simple, only 


; made bf plain calico perhaps. Neither was Mar- 
of the Iristf%8 at the head of, her class. Marcia had 
iblin, thattten been sick, so that she could study a 
a teacher—Msteat deal less than her brothers and sis- 
, and frommers. 
t, with off She did not know much arithmetic or 
bccasionallytammar. As for French and Latin, she 
her duties. Fever expected to get along as far as those. 
e engaged Pusan and John had studied these; ‘but 
cerely s*yfPor Marcia,” her friends said, ‘‘ poor Mar- 
hs fully at-fF@ will never be such a bright scholar as 
sire whichfMey are.” Neither could Marcia clamber 
ntertained. Per the hills and skip over the meadows, 
s upon an nd go blackberrying with the other chil- 
bnd eighty#en; it hurt her lame leg to follow them 
aching the their wild sports over the fields. She 
ow young—ied to look wistfully after them as away 
struction 12 Rty ran with a hop, skip and jump, on the 
g the chil- Fight Wednesday afternoons, and some- 
taught andfmes a small tear glistened in her eye as 
school, andf¢ last disappeared down the lane, and 
many “#e was left alone. Once she folded her 
e numbet File hands upon the window-sill, and laid 













































her head upon the folded hands, kneeling 
in the chair, and there we found her asleep 
with a small tear on her eyelid. ‘Are 
you sleeping, Marcia?” we said, awaken- 
ing her. “I’m only waiting to see them 
come back,” she said. 

Perhaps you do not think much of Mar- 
cia, as many people do not, who first see 
the children all together. They pity her, 
and think she is a very plain child. ‘Poor, 
unfortunate one!” they exclaim. But 
there is more to know of Marcia. Like 
the evening primrose, she seems frighten- 
ed by a glare of light, and folds herself 
away from observation. 

One day Marcia’s father bought her a 
new set of toys, very curious and inter- 
esting ; she was as pleased as could be; 
but John and Susan were so clamorous to 
see and handle them, that Marcia could 
get no chance to examine them until they 
were quite satisfied; then she took the 
box, and sat down to wonder and admire. 
The baby in the next room began to cty. 
*“‘ Susan,” called the mother, “‘ go and rock 
the cradle awhile.” ‘* Oh, mother, I can- 
not. My lesson must be studied; I can- 
not study and rock too, Iam sure. Mar- 
cia’s toys have taken up all my time;” 
but not a bit of a book had Susan in her 
hand, or anywhere near her. ‘ John,” 
cried the mother, ‘come and rock the 
cradle, only a minute or so; come, boy.” 
John gave a sly wink to Susan, seized his 
cap, and stole away on tiptoe. ‘‘ He was 
not going to rock the cradle, nothe!” “I 
will, mother,” spoke Marcia, putting aside 
a curiously dissected picture, which she 
longed to put together. “I will come, 
mother ;” and she limped as fast as she 
could to the cradle. The baby whimpered 
a great while; he rolled over, and rubbed 
his eyes and nose, and showed himself a 
very cross and wakeful baby; but Marcia 
soothed him, and covered up his little hands 
and rocked and rocked him fora long, long 
while ; at last he fell asleep. 

If her mother is sick, who shall we find 
treading tiptoe about her room, or stand- 
ing by the bedside, bathing her forehead 
and stroking her hair, or saying “ hush” 
to the other children when they get tired 
of keeping still? It is Marcia. 

Sometimes grandfather visits the family ; 
he is quite old, and his eye is dim. Mar- 
cia runs to move the cricket away, lest he 
stumble over it, and fall. Marcia brings 
his broad-brimmed hat to him when he 
wants to go out. Marcia unties his shoes 
when his hand trembles so that he cannot 
find the string. Marcia finds his specta- 
cles when they are lost. The other chil- 
dren, somehow or other, never can stop to 
wait upon grandfather ; they are always 
in a hurry to do something else. 

Now it so happens, that you cannot stay 
in this family long without considering 
Marcia the prettiest of all the children. 
You find yourself thinking a great deal 
about her, and by and by, loving her 
very tenderly. How is it when she is so 
homely and lame? I believe that the 
whole secret of it is, that Marcia does not 
live to please herself. She seems to 
have the stamp of Jesus upon her. You 
remember it is said, “‘ Jesus pleased not 
himself.” He was not always thinking 
how te be happy in this world, how to get 
rid of everything disagreeable. Oh no; 
his only thought was, how to help those 
around him. He came to suffer and to 
die on the cross, that men and little chil- 
dren too, if they put their trust in him, 
may never die. And was it not this which 
made Jesus’ character so different from 
every other that we read about—which 
made it so lovely? He was the willing 

helper of others. You know he could call 
“twelve legions of angels” at his com- 
mand, if he wished. 

Oh no; he would have us sce that there 
is something more lovely and desirable. 
than a beautiful,face, or fine accomplish- 
ments, or great scholarship; that behind 
all these, and without all these, there is 
something more excellent and beautiful 
still ; it is the spirit “that suffereth long, 
and is kind ”’—the heart that “ seeketh not 
herown.” This Marcia seemed to possess ; 
there was nobody she loved to hear about 
so much as Jesus; there was nothing she 
loved to read about so much as the wonder- 
ful things which John and Matthew wrote 
of him: so that at last, she grew like un- 
to him. And because she loved to learn 
of him, her little heart was gradually mould- 
edinto his own image. Like him, Mar- 


thought of and regarded the comfort of 
others; so that within the bosom of her 
own household, she seemed very beautiful ; 
and though nobody could stop to tell why, 
they all said, “‘ Marcia is the sunbeam of 
the family.” You cannot all be rich, or 
handsome, or accomplished, but you can all 
be like Marcia. God has put it in the 
power of the littlest child in the humblest 
sphere, to become like his dear Son. Who 
will not try? Let every child watch him- 
sel’, ‘awd see if Jesus’ stamp is on his 
life. —Portsmouth. [ Am. Messenger. 








Religion. 








PAUL IN THE STOCKS. 


That was the place for him at that par- 
ticular time. That link must not be dropp- 
ed outof the chain of his history. The 
smallest tooth in the smallest wheel, of 
the most complicated machinery, has some- 
thing to do—an important sphere to fill— 
in reference to the whole system. Itcan- 
not be spared. Paul cannot be spared 
from the stocks. 

Now Paul was a gentleman, used to 
the best society, accustomed to the free 
employment of both of his feet. And it 
it must have been about as ungentecl a 
thing as was then happening in the Roman 
empire, to put such a man in the stocks. 
The mode of doing that thing was not 
very courteous either; for they were‘ thrust’ 
into the prison; and as doubtlesss the 
whole coat was made of the same cloth, 
there was about as much courtesy in fasten- 
ing the feet in the stocks as thrusting 
them into the prison. 

But Paul did not covenant that he should 
be treated like a gentleman in that memo- 
rable hour, when he laid all on the altar of 
devotion to Christ. In the exclamation, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
he made no reserve. He made a clear 
leap into the arms of Infinite Love. He 
took the cause of Christ into his heart, and 
determined to take with it whatever of 
shame.or suffering there might arise from 
the highest devotion to its advancement. 
If a Roman officer at Melita should “‘ re- 
ceive him and lodge him three days cour- 
teously,”’ very well; he would be glad of 
such an actin the drama. And if a Ro- 
man jailor at Philippi should most un- 
courteously, “‘thrust him into the inner 
prison, and make his feet fast in the stocks,” 
why that was no more than there was in 
the bond. His covenant with his Lord 
covered all sorts of discomforts of this 
kind, and he took them as a matter of 
course. 

Some of the disciples, when they get 
into the stocks of diverse sorts of worldly 
adversities, fall to grumbling most heartily. 
They seem to forget that they have any- 
thing todo with ‘ putting a cheerful cour- 
age on,” and so all the music they can 
make is by splashing the mud about in the 
Slough of Despond! 

But if Paul’s feet were in the stocks, lfis 
neck was out, so that he coud use his 
voice; and his heart was out, and never 
was more free from all fetters and bonds 
thanin the prison of Philippi. Now, or- 
dinarily, one is not much inclined to music 
when they get such a scourgiug as Paul had 
just received, and there was not much in- 
spiration in the scenery or savor of a Ro- 
man inner prison, and still less in the com- 
fortless stocks. But Paul’s heart was in 
tune. That was a harp not easily broken. 
Breaking his skin could not break that. 
And that was music, sacred music in that 
dungeon. And the men that made it, Paul 
and Silas, were as comfortless, as to exter- 
nals, as two human beings could well be. 
But there was triumphant joy and confi- 
denee inGod, and it could not be pent up. 
It would and must break forth, and they 
made the old dungeon ring, with sacred 
songs. 

Paul and Silas sanc. Why did they 
not go to sleep like otherpeople? Look at 
their flesh, which the cruel scourge had 
mangled, their feet in the painful stocks, 
and then answer. Why did they not 
grumble as many disciples do in trouble, 
and send out hot and scorching words 
against their oppressors? Because they 
could do better. People can scold and 
fret themselves from trouble into deeper 
trouble. But singing with a cheerful mel- 





ody of the heart unto God, is the way from 


cia did not seek to please herself; she | 





It is one of the ways ofre- 
gaining the firm ground, from the mire 
into which the soul had been sinking. 

It is well that persecution does not rage 
in our day. Some of the disciples would 
not behave very well in the stocks, I fear. 
Some of them would be more likely to 


bad to better. 


roar than sing. It is to be feared that 
not a few would be very certain to escape 
the stocks, in that the ship would be clear- 
ed of their Christianity if there was any 
likelihood of her striking on such a rock. 

Paul in the stocks! It was good for 
him to be there, Not for his feet indeed, 
but for his soul. He could not have sung, 
out of the stocks, as sweetly as he did in 
them; for bodily suffering drove his soul 
farther into the‘ secret place of the Most 
High, and farther under the shadow of the 
Almighty than it would have otherwise 
gone. And it was thus he found the in- 
spiration of his song. 

Itis good for us that Paul was there. 
We can see how a Christian and a gentle- 
man can behave in most ungenteel circum- 
stances. And if any of us get into the 
stocks, may we have as good a reason for 
being there. We shall then have the 
comfort and instruction of his example. 

[M. Y. Observer. 
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POLITENESS. 


It is a graceful habit for children to say 
to each other, “ Will you have the good- 
ness?”’—and “I thank you.” I do not 
like to see prim-artificial children; there 
are few things I dislike so much as a min- 
iature beau, or belle. But the habit of 
good manners by no means implies affecta- 
tion or restraint. It is quite as easy to 
say, ‘Please give me a piece of pie,” as 
to say, “‘ I want a piece of pie.” The idea 
that constant politeness would render so- 
cial life too stiff and restrained, springs 
from a false estimate of politeness. True 
politeness is perfect ease and freedom. It 
simply consists in treating others just as 
you would like to be treated yourself. A 
person who acts from this principle will 
always be said to have “‘ sweet pretty ways 
with her.” It is of some consequence that 
your daughter should know howtoenterand | 
leave a room gracefully ; but it is of pro- 
digiously more consequence that she should 
be in the habit of avoiding whatever is dis- 
gusting or offensive to others, and of al- 
ways preferring their pleasure to her own. 
If she has the last, a very little intercourse 
with the world will teach her the first. 

I believe nothing tends to make people 
so awkward as too much anxiety to please 
others. Nature is graceful; and affecta- 
tion with all art, can never produce any 
thing half so pleasing. The very perfec- 
tion of elegance is to imitate as closely as 
possible; and how much better is it to 
have the reality than theimitation. JI shall 
probably be reminded that the best and 
most unaffected people are constrained and 
awkward in company to which they are 
unaccustomed. I answer, the reason is, 
they do not act themselves, they are! afraid 
they shall not act right, and that very fear 
makes them do wrong. Anxiety about 
the opinion of others, fetters the freedom 
of nature. At home where they act from 
within themselves, they would appear a 
thousand times better. All would appear 
well, if they did not try to assume’ what 
they did not possess. Every body is re- 
spectable and pleasing so long as he is 
perfectly natural. I will make no excep- 
tion—nature is always graceful. The most 
secluded and the most ignorant have some 
charm about them, so long as they affect 
nothing; so long as they speak and act 
from the impulses of their own, honest 
hearts, without any anxiety about what 
others think of it. 

Coarseness and vulgarity are the effect 
of education and habit; they cannot be 
charged upon nature. True politeness 
may be cherished in the hovel as well as 
in the palace, and the most tattered drape- 
ry cannot conceal its winning charms. As 
far as consistent with your situation and 
duties, early accustom your children to an 
intercourse with strangers. I have seen 
young persons who were respectful and 
polite at home seized with a most painful 
and unbecoming bashfulness as soon asa 
guest entered. To avoid this evil, allow 
your children to accompany you as often 
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as possible when you make calls and so- 
cial visits. Occasional inteviews with in- 
telligent and cultivated individuals have 
a great influence on early characters and 
manners, particularly if parents evidently 
place a high value upon acquaintances of 
that description. I have known the desti- 
ny of a whole family greatly changed for 
the better, by -the friendship of one of its 
members, with a person of superior ad- 
vantages and correct principles. 
| Mrs. L. H. Child. 


Editorial. 
REMOVAL. 


The Office of the Youru’s Companion 














is Removed to the “ Newspaper Exchange” 
Building, 

NO. 22, SCHOOL-STREET, 
which leads from Washington Street, (a 
few doors North of the Old South Church,) 
to the Tremont House. 








[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


INDEPENDENCE. 





Happening to visit my native town on the 
4th of July, I unexpectedly found that my 
Nephews and Nieces had undertaken to cele- 
brate Independence by a Cold-water Pic-nic, 
in a beautiful grove, not far from my mother’s 
residence. As I always delight in making chil- 
dren happy, I accompanied them to the grove 
and prepared a song for the occasion, which, 
though nothing extra, is at your service if you 
please to publish it. Quite a number of other 
children were invited guests, and participated 
in the festivities of the occasion. 
INDEPENDENCE SONG FOR MY NEPHEWS AND 

NIECES’ PIC NIC GROVE, JULY 4, 1849. 
Come Charley, come Emma, come Nanny and 
play, 
With Minny and Kitty and Georgy to-day, 
And Ally and Russell, in this beautiful grove, 
Whose branches oft shelter the soft-cooing dove. 
How pleasing, how charming, young cousins 
to see 
In such merry mood, and so kindly agree ; 
Bring the sweetmeats, and cakes, and oranges 


fine, 
With cold water, far better than the juice of 
the vine. 
Here’s a health to kind friends who meet with 
us here, 
And a cold-water bumper from the fountain so 
clear :— 
The wine and the punch and the whiskey we 
leave, 
For the drink that refreshed Father Adam, and 
Eve. 


Tis the Fourth of July, and well may we meet, 
And the tales of old times in our measures re- 
peat : , 
Our Fathers have told us, how they fought, 
when they broke 
From off their broad shoulders, the “ Old Brit- 
ish Yoke.” 
Now our Nation is free, and a model for all: 
And the thrones of old monarchies totter and 
fall : 
For Liserty triumphs, and victorious shall be, 
Till mankind long enslaved, shall be free, SHALL 
BE FREE. 
Here’s a health to our Nation, long may it sur- 
vive ! 
In peace and in plenty, our countrymen thrive, 
The wings of our Eagle o’ershadow the world; 
Proud tyrants, and despots, from their thrones 
soon be hurled. 
Hurra for our banner! its stripes and its stars! 
May it wave o’er the earth, as it does o’er our 
tars : 
Wherever our ships and our mariners go, 
May the sweet gales of freedom, waft our lib- 
ties too! G. R. 
Kingston, July 4, 1849. 
, ______] 
DEDICATION OF A HIGH SCHOOL HOUSE. 
On Monday, 16th inst, the new and beauti- 
ful edifice erected by the liberality of the citi- 
zens of Waltham for a High School, was dedi- 
cated to that object by appropriate religious 
services. The Chairman of the Building Com- 


progress and completion of the house, and then 
surrendered it into the hands of the School 
Committee of the town, by whom it was receiv- 
ed, and the receipt was acknowledged by Mr. 
Rutter ina very neat and appropriate speech. 
Prayer was then offered by the Rev. John 
Whitney, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
and addresses were delivered by Rev. Barnas 
Sears, D. D., Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and Wm. B. Fowle, Esq. Excellent mu- 
sic added much to the interest of the occasion. 
It is highly creditable to the citizens if’ Wél- 
tham, that they have erected such a large and 
commodious house, with al] the necessary fix+ 
tures and most modern appointments, for the 
educational training of theirchildren. Though 
the idea is by no means new, we were deeply 
impressed by the fact, that we live in a land, 
where education and religion are felt to be so 
closely connected, that it has become custom- 
ary devoutly to acknowledge God in the dedi- 
cation of a school house. The spirit of the 
Puritan fathers still animates their children, 
and that piety which dedicated Harvard Col- 
lege “to Christ and the Church,” consecrates 
the humble school-house to the same great and 
holy end. Esto perpetua. [Ch. Alliance. 
aE 
OBITUARY. 
Died in Easton, on the 16th inst., Charles 
Francis, youngest son of Lincoln and Ghroline 
Drake, aged 4 years and 5 months. 
The following lines suggested themselves to 
the mind of the author, while listening to an 
appropriate hymn sung at the funeral services: 
The morning’s brightest, purest rays, 
Beamed on a sweet, dear flower. 
Ere morning’s dew had passed away 
It graced a heavenly bower. 
Thus do the fairest flowers fade, 
And pass away, and die ; 
But this, unlike the fairest buds, 
Leaves earth to bloom on high. 


All had loved its budding beauty, 
Scarcely could we bid adieu, 

Till its pure spirit thus replied, 

“ And God does love me too.” 

Then can we cheerfully resign 

Thee, to His guardian care ; 

Relying on His heavenly word, 

That we shall meet thee there. 

Then farewell, dear spirit, for a time! 
And though our spirits mourn, 

We'll gladly sound our note of praise, 
Tho’st found a heavenly home. =H. W.B. W. 
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REY. ROBERT HALL. 


This distinguished man, though he had no 
particular plan of training and discipline with 
his children, seems to have been deeply solici- 
tous for their spiritual welfare. This solici- 
tude manifested itself in one very interesting 
and impressing practice. “When amy of his 
children,” says his biographer, “ were about to 
quit home for a short time, it was his practice 
to summon them into his study, exhort them, 
and pray with them.” One of his daughters, 
on writing to a friend after his death, says,— 
“ Well I remember that when I was a child, on 
leaving home for a few days, or on going to 
school, he would call me into his study, give me 
the tenderest advice, make me kneel down by 
him at the same chair, and then, both bathed in 
tears, would he fervently supplicate the Divine 
protection for me.” Their minds were also oft- 
en deeply impressed by hearing him, as they 
passed his study door, commending them by 
name, with the utmost fervency, to God, and en- 
treating those blessings for each, which in his 
judgment each most needed. 


—o——. 


THE HINDOO ORPHAN. 


Little Bella, a member of the orphan school 
in Benares, becames so ill, that she was a day 
or two insensible. While shew sthigestate 
her little schoolfellows gathered beside lier bed, 
poured out their hearts in prayer to God, that 
he would restore her to health, if it pleased him, 
or take her to dwell with him. They had 





scarcely risen from prayer, when, to their sur- 
prise, she suddenly revived. Little Bella call- 
ed for a Bible; and onits being brought to her 
selected a chapter, which she requested her 
schoolfellows to read to her. They did so; 
and then, taking the book herself she in her 
turn beautifully read a few verses to them. 


herself into a praying posture as well asshe 
could in her weak state, she offered up a prayer 
with them in her own simple language. She 
concluded, and her schoolfellows rose from their 
knees ; but little Bella moved not. She re- 


Then, bidding them kneel down, and putting | 


They looked at her; but still she remained 
motionless. Her spirit was no longer there. 
It had fled to be for ever, we trust, with her 
Saviour. Happy child, who didst breathe away 
thy soul in prayer to heaven!—Rev. Mr. Smith. 


__—— 


MISS JANE TAYLOR. 


The amiable and gifted Jane Taylor, the last 
time she took up her pen—it was on the day 
preceding her death—wrote as follows :—* Oh 
my dear friends, if you knew what thoughts I 
have now, you would see asI do, that the 
whole business of life is preparation for death.” 
How, much time is spent in preparing to live! 
How little in preparing to die! One who had 
lived more than fifty years said, as the hand of 
death was upon him, “I have all my days 
been getting ready to live, and now I must 
die!” Would men but spend as much time in 
preparing to die, as they spend in preparing to 
live, the physical agonies of death, would not 
so frequently be heightened by the agonies of 
despair. 

a 


T00 LATE. 


A youth lamenting the death ofan affection- 
ate parent, a friend endeavored to console him 
by saying he had always conducted towards 
the departed one with tenderness and respect. 
“So I thought,” said the other, “ while my pa- 
rent was living; but now I remember with 
shame and deep sorrow, many instances of dis- 
obedience and neglect, for which, alas, it is 
now too late ever to make any atonement.” 
“Let all children remember,” says Dr. 
Dwight, “if ever they are weary of laboring 
for their parents, that CurstT labored for his; if 
impatient of their commands, that Christ cheer- 
fully obeyed; if reluctant to provide for their 
parents, that Christ forgot himself and provid- 
ed for his mother amid the agonies of the cru- 
cifixion. The affectionate language of this di- 
vine example to every child is, “ Go thou and 
do likewise. 

a 


SAGACITY IN A DOG. 


On Saturday last, a small lad fell off the 
bridge at Patterson, New Jersey, and was car- 
ried by the current some distance below, no 
one save his little companions having witness- 
ed the accident. Buta noble Newfoundland 
dog, who had accompanied the youngster, see- 
ing the danger, of his own accord plunged to 
the rescue, and succeeded in getting the boy 
on shore, dripping and weak, but safe. ‘ Neuf, 
says the New York Globe, wagged his bushy 
tail very complacently as he laid the half- 
drowned child upon the bank; and then, giv- 
ing himself a good shake, raised a bow bow, 
jubilate, while, half crouching, he sent the 
sand, with his hind feet, flying most merrily all 
around and about. 

—p~——_ 


ANECDOTE OF R. ROGERS. 


This Puritan divine was styled the “ Enoch” 
of his day. Bishop Kennet said of him, that 
England hardly ever brought forth a man who 
walked more closely with God. He was al- 
ways remarkable for gravity and seriousness 
in company. Being once addressed by a gen- 
tleman of rank,—* Mr. Rogers, I like you and 
your company well enough, but you are too 
precise.” “Qh, sir,” replied Mr. Rogers, “I 
serve a precise God.” 

—— 


THE WICKEDNESS OF PROFANITY. 


God says to us, “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain;” but the 
profane man or boy, virtually says, “I will.” 
God says, “ Thou shalt not;” his reply is, “I 
will.” And as often as he takes God’s name 
in vain, he repeats the rebellion and the insult. 


——_~>—_——_ 


ENTIRE CONSECRATICN. 


Mrs. Fry, the distinguished female philan- 
thropist, solemnly declared to her daughter, in 
her last illness, “I can say one thing; since 
my heart was first touched at the age of sev- 
enteen, I believe I have never awakened from 
sleep, in sickness or in health, by day or by 
night, without my first waking thought being 
how I might best serve my Lord.” 

—_—_——_ 

A Wise Foou.—When the Earl of Bradford 
was brought before Lord Loughborough, to be 
examined upon application for a statue of lu- 
nacy against him, the Chancellor asked him, 
“How many ‘legs has a sheep?” “ Does your 
Lordship mean,” answered Bradford, “a live 
sheep or a dead one?” “Is it not the same 
thing ?” said the Chancellor. “No, my Lord,” 
said Lord Bradford, “there is much difference ; 
alive sheep has four, a dead one but two— 
there are but two legs of mutton, the others 
are shoulders. 

——_—»——_ 


Horses nEED Rest.—A gentleman con- 
nected with the great line of stages running 
West from Baltimore, speaking of horses, says: 
“We could get along, if we could only rest our 
teamsonthe Sabbath. Our drivers and horses 
would last longer and do more service; and 
| therefore to rest on the Sabbath would be an 
advantage in every respect.” 


————_———_—. 
Tue tot or Att,—There is no condition 
of human life so high, as to be free from the ar- 








mittee submitted a statement of the origin, 


mained justas she was in her praying position. 


, Tows of affliction. 


Frye sense and exalted sense are not halfso 
useful as common sense. 











Poetry. 
THE FALLEN GROVE. 
[The following beautiful poem by Mrs. Sic- 
OURNEY, refers to a grove upon her former es- 
tate and home, now the property of Junius 
Catuin. It has just been felled to make way 
for the track of a railroad.] 
I look’d, and where the ancient grove 
Upreared its depth of shade, 


And held communion with the skies, 
' A fearful chasm was made. 


The kingly oaks, that every year 
A broader shadow threw— 

The stately elms, that side by side 
In holy friendship grew,— 


The slenderer trunks that upward towered 
In strong and graceful trust, 

With all their honors, all their crowns, 
Are prostrate in the dust. 

With wild despair the shrieking birds 
In broken circles fly, 

Whose peaceful nests and infant young 
All crushed in ruin lie. 








And whither shall they spread the wing— 
Sad wanderers of the air, 

In their bewildering grief to find 
Another haunt so fair ? 


Oh glorious Trees! that age on age 
Matured to stature tall, 

And with pure life-blood filled your veins— 
Thus in an hour to fall ;— 


Thus mournfully to pass away 
In all your strength and prime, 

Like chieftains on the battle field 
Cut down before their time. 


It hard not been so had to see 
Your blessed heads laid low, 
Mid tyrant Winter’s dreary reign 

Of nakedness and woe! 


Or if some fierce Euroclydon 
In its tornado path, 

Had swept you rootless from your place, 
The martyrs of its wrath! 


No!—not so hard, as stroke by stroke 
The woodman’s axe to hear, 

That cut away the living heart 
Of what was once so dear. 


Ye were my friends—I marked your smile 
When the young day was born, 

And glad Aurora dipped in gold 
The vestments of the morn: 


And when the fervid noontide ray 
Flamed through the sultry air, 

Methought the Angel of the trees 
Spread his cool pinion there ; 


And when the sunset’s crimsoned beam 
Made all the welkin glow, 

A thought of Heaven was in your hearts 
To shed on those below. 


Then oft, while checkering moonlight fell 
Yon woven boughs between— 

True lover’s vows were interchanged 
Beside your altars green; 


Or on the hermit-seat, whose screen 
Repelled the intrusive eye— 

Though still, the silver-footed stream 
Ran, softly listening by. 


No more ‘neath your embracing arms 
Shall troops of children play, 
Rejoicing ’mid your sacred glades 
To keep their holiday. 
Nor to the harebell at your feet, 
The asclepias bright with dew 
Shall ye the same protection show 
That Heaven vouchsafed to you. 


O’erflowing rains the stream may swell, 
That freshly laved your feet— 

But never more your quivering leaves 
Its kiss of rapture meet. 


The healing dew to vigorous health 
May the sick plant restore— 

But on your canopy sublime 
It resteth never more. 


Sweet Spring shall wake the tiniest seed 
That slumbereth in the mould, 

And touch the violet’s eye with blue,' 
The cowslip’s crest with gold— 

But ah!—o’er your dismantled forms 
Breathes no reviving spell ; 

And if for us, who mourn your lot 
And sadly breathe farewell, 

Frail Earth should from remembered things 
Both name and image blot, 

And even the hearth-stone where we dwell 
Be by our race forgot, 

Oh, Trees of God!—fast by His Throne 
With verdure never sere, 

May we beneath your shadow walk, 
And no destroyer fear. [Home Journ, 











ROOMS TO LET, 
At No. 11 Cornhill, formerly occupied ! 
the Boston Recorder and Youth’s Compai 










Inquire of C. C. Dean. 
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